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Marie Lamont, ’87, represented St. Michael’s College at 
the public hearing on raising the drinking age Feb. 12. 
Lamont voiced opposition to the current bill before the 
General and Military Affairs Committee 
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Few in favor of 
aising the age 


an unexpected appearance by 
Congressman James Jeffords 


highlighted a public hearing on 
the drinking age. The General 
and Military Affairs Committee 
of Vermont's House of Repre- 
sentatives sponsored the pro- 
ceeding Feb. 12 in Montpelier. 

The House rule against 
applause was waved as Jeffords 
made his way into the chamber 


and sat down to testify. “I’m sup- _ 


posed to be somewhere else 
right now, but I felt this issue 
was too important,” he said. 

In 1973, Vermont lowered its 
drinking age from 21 to 18. In 
he past year the federal govern- 
enacted >pis 





have a 21-year-old drinking age 
by fiscal year 1987. The Ver- 
mont lawmakers have been 
working on a bill that would 
comply with that deadline. Sim- 
ilar bills have been passed in the 
two previous congressional ses- 
sions, but were vetoed by former 
governor Richard Snelling. 

House Majority Leader Susan 
Auld explained that this public 
hearing was “part of the process 
— the listening phase,” in the 
development of a bill. She said 
that the evening’s testimony 
could lead to amendments in the 
bill currently before the General 
and Military Affairs Committee. 

“,.and then we send it to the 
floor, dead or alive’, added Kit- 
tridge Haven, in a dry tone. 
Haven is a member of the 
Committee. 

Jeffords sided with the major- 
ity of the capacity crowd — bar 
owners and college students who 
oppose the current proposal 
before the affairs committee. 

He explained how. a federal 
bill linking 21-year-old drinking 
to highway construction funds 
was passed with a minimum of 
debate and a voice vote in Con- 
gress. ‘Raising the drinking age 
is a matter to be decided by the 
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states, Jeffords said. 

“We're under tremendous 
pressure to raise the drinking 
age, retorted Robert Harris, 
vice-chairman of the committee. 

The University of Vermont, 
St. Michael's, Middlebury and 
Johnson State college were all 
represented at -the hearing. 
Speaking for St. Michael’s, 
Marie Lamont, '87, said, “the 18- 
year-olds are still going to drink. 
Their cars will become bars.” 

“The U.S. government had no 
right to impose the penal per- 
suasion the way it did,” said 
Jerome Diamond, former Attor- 
ney General for Vermont. 

Diamond is currently working 
as a legal aid to Vermont Major- 
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St. Michael’s Social Aware- 
ness Committee sponsored a 
dozen students who went to the 
hearing. Committee Co-chair 
Debra Corbett said that the com- 
mittee felt “obligated” to make 
an appearance at the hearing. 
“Students should be aware when 
their rights are being potentially 
violated,” she said. 


Frank Chaffee, head of Ver- 
mont Majority Inc., said that he 
knew this legislation “had to 
come up sooner or later.” He 
said he has been lobbying in the 
capital since the summer. Chaf- 
fee is ‘philosophically opposed” 
to the higher drinking age, but 
his lobbying efforts have been 
aimed cat gaining an “adjustment 
period” for Vermont bars 
beyond the October 1986 deadline. 

“We're sending a most regres- 
sive message to young people 
‘We don’t trust your judgment’,” 
Chaffee said. 

Voicing the minority opinion 
at the hearjng was Elizabeth 
Smith, a Johnson State college 
student originally from Connec- 
ticut. Smith said that the pres- 
sures of going to college were 
harsh enough without the com- 
pounded responsibility of alco- 
hol. She said she thought that 


Uaby3 nont bar owners to fight 
the alcohol legislation. 


the drinking age should be 
moved away from the college 
introduction years. 

“We are not full adults yet; we 
still have much to learn,’ she 
said. Affairs committee chair- 
man John Murphy then took the 
liberty of informing Smith that 
in Vermont 18-year-olds are full 
adults. 

Also speaking in favor of the 
raised drinking age were a repre- 
sentative of Vermont Grange; of 
the Vermont School Boards 
Association, and a driver educa- 
tion instructor from Barre. 

Committee Clerk Gordon 

Stafford questioned the pro-18 
speakers more than any other 
member of the General and Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee. 
“No one has come before us 
with concrete facts as to how 
much money will be lost,” Staf- 
ford said to restaurant owner 
Steven Coon. ‘The loss of high- 
way funds is a drop in the bucket 
compared to businesses in jeo- 
pardy,’ Coon had stated to 
Stafford. 

Coon said that between six 
and eight businesses in the Bur- 
lington area were in immediate 
danger of closing if the drinking 
age went up. When asked by 
Stafford if any other states were 
doing anything about the feder- 
alist move, Coon replied, “Colo- 
rado said no [to the 21-year-old 
drinking age]. Louisiana, which 
has an 18-year-old drinking age 
is fighting. So are Hawaii and 
South Dakota.” 

Vermont Majority Inc. has 
compiled statistics which esti- 
mate a $4.7 million loss in state 
sales tax revenues in the first 
year of a 21-year-old drinking 
age. 

In comparison, they say $2 - 
2.6 million would be withheld 
from federal highway funds in 
1987 if the drinking age was not 
raised. However, the federal law 
is progressive, and a greater 
percentage of funds are withheld 
for every year of non- 
compliance. 
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Panelists discuss economic letter 


by Pat Farrington 


Last November the American 
Catholic Bishops released a pas- 
toral letter on “Catholic Social 
Teaching and the U.S. Econ- 
omy.” Last Wednesday a panel 
of St. Michael’s faculty met to 
discuss issues raised by the letter, 
specifically employment. 

The panelists, John Carvellas, 
associate professor of econom- 
ics, David LaMarche, depart- 
ment chairman of business 
administration and William 
Wilson, department chairman 
of political science, and modera- 
tor Peter Tumulty, associate 
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professor of philosophy, met in 
Bergeron Education Center at a 
meeting attended by about 40 
people, mostly students. 

After some opening remarks 
from Tumulty, Carvellas out- 
lined the letter. The basic pre- 
mise, he said quoting from the 
letter, was that “economic insti- 
tutions are to be evaluated not 
only by productive efficiency and 
the amount of goods and servi- 
ces they make available; we must 
also ask, Do these institutions 
permit that measure of active 
social and economic participa- 
tion which befits their member- 
ship in the human corhmunity?” 

On employment the letter 
says, “The most urgent priority 
for U.S. domestic economic pol- 
icy is the creation of new jobs 
with adequate pay and decent 
working conditions. The prime 
goal must be to make it possible 
for everyone who is seeking a job 
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to find employment which befits 
human dignity.” 

Carvellas then discussed sev- 
eral criteria for employment 
programs, there should be par- 
ticular concern for the marginal 
worker, the jobs must create 
goods and services for the good 
of the community, the jobs 
should be long term, they should 
be created without large expense 
and an increase in inflation and 
should include both the public 
and private sectors. 

LaMarche started by saying 
the letter had two purposes, to 
report on the economy and to 
prevent the concerns and com- 
ments of the Bishops, that the 
theme of human dignity in work 
is essential. He said the letter 
discusses not only what the 
economy does for people but 
also what it does to people. 

He talked about the “actors” 
that make up the economy, 


Sohicenr 


Workers and unions; managers, 
investors and banks; citizens and 
government; transnational and 
international companies; consu- 
mers, and the church, and how 
they relate to one another 
according to the letter. 

He said there's “no debate of 
our moral obligation to minim- 
ize unemployment” and of the 
effect of unemployment on 
human dignity. But, he added, if 
our unemployment increases, it 
won't just affect the U.S. but the 
rest of the world also. 

The cause for rising unem- 
ployment, he said, is the “rapidly 
expanding labor pool,” there are 
more people looking for work 
than ever before. 

LaMarche sees the govern- 
ment as the employer of last 
resort, ‘moral obligation 


belongs at the lowest decision 
making level, not the federal 
government.” He said, “once the 





government assigns a task it is 
difficult, if not impossible to dis- 
card it.” 

Wilson started by comment- 
ing on the title, he said it wasn’t 
a good one, so he retitled it, “an 
Analysis of the World Political 
Economy: Synergistic tradeoffs 
in Pursuit of Efficiency and 
Equity.” 

He said, “While the bishops 
have clearly spoken in the broad- 
est sense to the international 
community they didn’t look 
clearly at some issues.” He said 
the Bishops didn’t seem to see 
the interdependence in the 
world economy, we are all 
human beings on one planet. He 
said, “when we talk about 
employment we can't forget 
about immigration, there is a 
steady flow of workers from the 
poor nations to the rich ones.” 


Discussion 
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Wiliam Wilson takes the podium to address the Catholic Rishops’ letter on the economy. Seated 
behind Wilson are Dave LaMarche and John Carvellas. Not pictured is moderator Peter Tumulty. 
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by George Snell 


Rebounding from financial 
disasters the first semester, class 
budgets are increasing. 

The senior class lost about 
$900 on the first dance of the 
academic year said senior class 
president Sue Kijanka. 

“There just wasn’t enough 
time to advertise or get well pre- 
pared,” she said. 

Currently the class of 1985’s 
bank account holds $2,000 and 
with a senior fee of $3 per stu- 
dent, expects another $2,000 for 
senior week activities. 

Kathy-Jean Martin, junior 
class president, reports her 
budget at $1,500. The juniors 
sponsored the Christmas semi- 
formal. 

“A lot of people had a good 
time, Martin said, “but we 
didn’t make any money.” 

“Our biggest success was our 
New Year's Eve party at Finni- 
gan’s. The response from the 
junior class was greater than 
expected,” she said. 

The sophomore class is build- 
ing back from a financial failure 
in a Sunday night party at 
Minerva’s, early in the first 
semester. 


K.j. Martin 
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“You never know how things 
will turn out,” class president 
Richard Mulry said. “Last year’s 
senior class had three Sunday 
night parties at Minerva’s and 
made $600 each time.” 

The sophomores are housing 
about a $750 budget. Mulry is in 
the middle of a successful raffle 
for students’ parents. The cam- 
paign is being done through the 
mail, where parents can pur- 
chase tickets for a free room at 
the Raddison over Parents’ 
weekend, 

The freshman class has $300 
in their bank account. Class pres- 
ident, Charles Grace, faced the 
same problem as every fresh- 
man president does making 
money with no money. 

“I started off with zero funds,” 
Grace said. “Just to print a new- 
sletter, to get things rolling, 
cost $16.” 

To pay for their first project, 
an incoming class borrows 
money from the Student Activi- 
ties budget. The fronted money 
is then paid back from the 
income generated by the project. 
If the project fails, the cycle beg- 
ins anew. 

“Freshman year you have to 
take some chances,” Mulry said. 
“Every activity is a gamble.” 

Mulry, who faced the same 
problem last year, added ‘Each 
freshman class should be givena 
starting fee of about $200 from 
the Student Association budget.” 

Grace agrees that an incoming 
class needs money to start off 


with. He suggests that the out- 
: Rav 4 . . 





going class leave about $100 for 
the new class to begin with. 

“Coming in stale and with no 
connections is tough enough,” 
Grace said. 

Each student at St. Michael's 
pays an activity fee of $70 at the 
start of each academic year. The 
total of this fee comprises the 
Student Association's budget. 
No money reaches the individ- 
ual classes, with the exception of 
the senior fee. 

Vinny D'Angelo, Student 
president, said, 

“The idea of giving the fresh- 
man class starting money has 
been kicked around a few times. 
But the current policy is for the 
freshman class to co-sponsor an 
event. That used to provide a 
good starting base.” 

D'Angelo said events, such as 
dances, have suffered in attend- 
ance due to St. Michael's policy 
shift in serving alcohol. 

“When I was a freshman you 
paid about $3 for a dance and 
drank as much as you wanted. 
Now students get a limited 
number of drink tickets,’ he 
said. 

D'Angelo said the classes will 
have to find another method of 
drawing students to events, 
instead of alcohol. 

“This drinking policy makes it 
harder to make money, espe- 
cially for freshmen. Times have 
changed and with the coming of 
a 21-year-old drinking age, the 
SA might have to change its pol- 
icy and provide. money for the 
classes.” 


Rich Mulry 


production (praduc’ shon),n.1. art 
of producing; creation; manufact- 
ure. 2. a work of art. 
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lf Saga can’t stand the heat...| 


Observing partial observers | — 


what it wants, the way it wants. Se Ae i es 
_.» \So long as The Partial Observer does as it says, that is, 


Viewpoints 


First we were confronted by the Tuna Pea Wiggle. Then followed the Veal Madeline 
not to be sampled before the various assortments of mystery entrees, such as crepes, 
quiches, and meats. We accepted it all. There was usually something edible in Saga, 
sometimes it just took longer to find. ; 

Then we considered the price paid for the never-ending adventure of exploring for and 
actually trying the food that was offered. It was a high price. It seemed even higher when, 
too often, we didn’t go to 13 or 21 meals, and still had to dish out the money. 

But now they have performed the rankest injustice. The Saga Corporation has fired 
practically all the student checkers because the managers did not budget their funds 
properly. 

Why not fire the checkers? They are only the students who have remained faithful to 
Saga for the longest amount of time. They are only juniors and seniors who need the 
money. They have only worked their way up to that position from the depths of the pit. i 

But they weren't really fired. They just went in one day and found their hours taken i 
away. Some still had an hour or two left; others were offered time in the pit. Still others hes 
were offered nothing at all. 

The Saga Corporation should take some lessons from the business department. 
Seniority matters. 

If the position of checker must be eliminated, all the employees should drop down a 
position. If someone must be asked to leave due to the fault of mismanagement, It should 
be those who were last hired. 

But Saga feels all is fair in the jungle of the cafeteria business. Thus, several students are 
without jobs through no fault of theirs. It's time the Saga corporation stopped taking 
advantage of the student body, most of whom are found to eat at Saga because of the 
housing contract. ie , 

Tempt us with oreo cookie ice cream and free green coffee. Do what you will. But, quite — 
frankly, we are fed up with Saga. 
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Competition has hit the newsstands on campus. Last week, people were putting down — 
their copies of the Defender and picking up, instead, the latest attempt at an alternate 
press at St. Michael's — The Partial Observer. Congratulations are in order. It seems that 
publication aroused more discussion than the Defender’s latest color scheme. = 

It comes as no surprize (notice the spelling) that those frustrated with the Defender, 
for whatever reason, turn to an independent publication free from the unmerciful — 
scrutiny of the paper's editorial board, to become its own editorial board — free to p: 





principles of good journalism,” it is a welcomed addition to the campus. S 
entitled to more than one viewpoint, and college procedures can never be examined too” 
carefully or too often. aaa ay 

But the publication did spark a few emotions. Not in order of importance they are: 
anger,understanding, and finally jealousy. 

First anger. Consider the plight of Defender editors. On their knees they travel, losin 
all sense of pride attempting to persuade student-writers to write. In what seems a 
drought of journalism enthusiasts, up pops a new paper. Where were these people when 
we needed them?! 

But this anger quickly subsides and gives way to understanding. There must be a place 
for grievances to be aired by those burdened by them. And it’s true, a good deal of the new 
publication's content would never have found its way past this paper’s copy editors. The 
now infamous S-team would have fallen victim to AP Style: use full name on first 
reference, last name on subsequent references. The S-team wouid simply have been left, 
Samara, Sutton, Snee and Salvaggio. So much for dramatic effect. 

This brings us to the final, and perhaps, most important emotion — jealousy. What a 
luxury it must be to sit back, write some copy, criticize whomever, and not have to sign 
your name to your opinion. What bliss! A dream come true. How nice it must be to put out 
a publication without having todo more than “partially observe.” But as it reads in its first 
issue, “If you don’t like it, don’t read it.” Being chained by the establishment, I sign my 
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irked 


To the editor, 


Why don’t both of you get off 
your high horses and quit strain- 
ing your arms trying to pat your- 
selves on the back? Give some 
credit where credit is due. I am 
referring to Roger Garrity’s Feb. 
13 insinuation that the men’s 
basketball team put together a 
three game winning streak since 
they were “banned” from the 
campus bar. Why don't you give 
some credit to the team? They re 


the ones who did it. Did you ever 


think maybe the team’s work 
ethic and not quitting when oth- 
ers may have, especially with all 
the controversy that has been 


surrounding the team this year, 
and the improvement of some of 
the players over the course of the 
season, might be the reasons for 
this win streak? 

Come on Roger, I think you 
can do better. Also, Rog., I'll give 
you a little hint: They have been 
at the Rat during this streak, 
only this time they are laughing 
after a victory. Is Tom still 
irked? Rog., I can’t blame you for 
not knowing all the facts, maybe 
that’s an indication that you're 
not at the Rat all the time check- 
ing up on the team. I hope so, 
because there are betier things 


to do. 
Wait a minute. I don’t want 


you to think I'm picking on 


Roger. No, in fact 1 think he’s 

the lesser of the two major — 
sports page evils. Tom, did you — 
really think that the team was — 


going to change their social hab- 


its because they IRKED you? 


No, they just transferred it else- 


where for a day ortwo,thenthey 
were back. Why not give them 


credit for knowing how much 
socializing is detrimental to 
their game? After all, they've 
been playing the game most of 
their lives and they are adults. 
Also, Tom, why don’t you quit 



















worrying about who's payingfor 


the team to be here? If you were © 


paving for ‘hy ai co be here, then: 
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spring. Blizzards still grip the 
_ Midwest and ice storms plague 


the South and the Northeast 
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Walking the plank 


by Tom Caron 


Welcome to spring, St. 
Michael's style. 

It doesn’t last very long. Last 
year, spring was ona weekend in 
April. Sometimes thee are flow- 
ers, sometimes there aren't. 
There isn’t any baseball. In fact, 
there are very few things you can 
be sure of about spring in north- 
ern Vermont. 

Except slush. - 

That's right, slush. That ugly, 
soft, gray stuff which looks like a 
7-11 Slurpee which you left on 
your shelf a few months too 
long. Starting soon, and lasting 
well into late April, south cam- 
pus will become the largest slush 
puddle in the Western Hemis- 
phere. And then the fun begins. 

The groundskeepers then set 


up an infrastructure of wooden 
planks across the most-travelled 
paths around the campus. These 
are a nice idea, but in actually are 
pretty much a token gesture. 

First of all, few people use 
them. Preppies don’t; to do so 
would be an insult on the quality 
of their authentic L.L. Bean 
boots. Liberals don't; they 
believe avoiding them is the big- 
gest anti-establishment gesture 
since Thoreau’s Walden Pond. 
Conservatives don’t; they believe 
it’s a wast of federal dollars. 

The real fun, however, is tor 
those who decide to succumb to 
the Establishment and walk the 
planks. Here you are, halfway 
across the wooden walkway, and 
suddenly, oncoming traffic is 
heading your way. Planks aren't 
made for two-way usage. 


Friar Tuck of Sherwood 
Forest wouldn’t have had much 
problem here. A jab or two with 
his lance, and he would have 
made it to Jemery with ease. As 
it is, however, you have the cho- 
ice of waltzing with the enemy, 
or pushing him/her off the 
boards. 

Those who get pushed before 
they get to push suffer serious 
social repurcussions. People usu- 
ally watch, and if you try too hard 
to stay on the plank’s edge, you 
only increase the fall’s Degree of 
Difficulty, which usually leads to 
a spectacular splash, followed by 
far-off laughter. This is eventu- 
ally followed by a sudden drop 
off in party invitations. 

Welcome to spring at St. 
Michael's. Hip waders not 
included. 


The promises of spring 


by M.R. Montgomery 


Something happens to the 
world around this date, some- 
thing subtle and miraculous, 


- something that is probably best 


described as the possibility of 


hunkers down in the face of chil- 
ling winds. 

But spring is possible, and for 
human beings, that is all that 
matters. No other animal lives 
so desperately desirous of what 
might be, what could be, what 
will be. 

It is not much more than the 


sun itself, which is high enough 


More Letters 


_ to rise over the tope of the three- 


decker houses and strike the 
sidewalks on the north side of 
the street, not just strike and 
illuminate the sidewalks, but 
actually burn into the accumu- 


lated snow, truly thaw those nar- | 


row ways between the slushy 
gutters and the be-dogged yards. 
The penalty is wet shoes, and 
accumulations of black water at 
the corner of the street. But the 
promise is there, after a month 
when the low sun did no damage 
at all to snow and ice. 

I suspect this is what makes 
Valentine's Day a mid-February 
holiday. If human beings had no 
imagination, they'd put off Val- 
entine’s day until at least the 


con't from pg. 4 





your tuition would be 12 times 
higher than the average students 
tuition. 

Did you ever think that they 
are actually working their way 
through college? They not only 
play during practice everyday 
during the season, they have cer- 
tain obligations in the pre and 
post seasons as well as the 
summer. 

Do you think it’s all fun and 
games, Tom? If you do, then you 
have never worked hard enough 
at a sport to get to the college 
level. There is a great deal of 
hard, grueling work. That's 
right, work is involved. 

Why don’t you quit worrying 
about where your tuition is 
going and use the time youhave 
here to get an education and not 
watch everyone else? Oh, I’m 
sorry. I'm preaching and I bet 
you don’t like it. See my point, 
Tom? Or am I giving you too 
much credit? 

I've got an idea Tom and 
Roger, why don’t we all put our 
petty jealousies behind us and 
write the facts and give these 
young men some credit when it’s 
due and quit trying to tear them 


down. 
Don Mailliard 


Theft 


Dear Editor, 

The Rathskeller is to many on 
campus a popular social meeting 
place. Unfortunately some of 
our patrons do not realize that it 
is a licensed bar. After much 
heated debate the State of Ver- 
mont and St. Michael’s College 
administrators allowed this bus- 
iness to be created by the stu- 
dents and for the students under 
the condition that we uphold all 
state liquor laws. 

The managers of the Raths- 
keller are proud to be a part of 
this aspect of the campus and are 
disappointed that some students 
have begun to take advantage of 
and abuse this unique privilege 
of having one of the only on- 
campus bars in the state. 

We are referring to the grow- 
ing problem of stolen glassware. 
Since this academic year begun, 
we have had to replace our entire 
inventory. Never in the history 
of the Rathskeller have we had 
to resort to using paper cups or 
requiring book bags to be keyr 
outside the Rathskeller in order 
to counter this problem. 

Not only is removing glass- 


middle of April, when the 
weather makes romantics out of 
everyone. But, no, we are crea- 
tures of possibilities, and mid- 
February, when the first bright 
days begin to melt the snow, is 
exactly the right time of year for 


_Valentine’s Day. It is a day about 


promises, after all, more than a 
day about performances. 

If I doubted that this mid- 
winter sun was making roman- 
tics out of all of us, such doubts 
evaporated when someone men- 
tioned fishing at the luncheon 
table. 

No one really talks about fish- 
ing during January. People talk 


Spring Fever, « 


ware from thé establishment a 


‘growing concern, but leaving the 


bar with alcohol is against Ver- 
mont State Liquor Law and is 
grounds for revoking our 
license, which we fought so long 
and hard for. 

We are sorry that stricter 
standards must be enforced to 
combat this problem. Anyone 
caught stealing glassware or 


leaving the establishment with 


alcohol may be subject to sus- 
pension from the Rathskeller as 
deemed by the Board of Direc- 
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Beware of late night 
Calls...And Reagan’s 


cabinet 


by George F. Snell 


Rring, Rring 

The piercing scream of the 
telephone startled Tom out of a 
sound sleep. Groping across his 
dark room he grabbed the 
receiver. 

“Hello?” 

“Is this Thomas Sawyer?” a 
demanding voice asked. 

Frightened and thinking only 
of his aunt's safety he answered, 
“Yes. What's wrong? Who is 
this?” 

“This is William Bennett, 
secretary of education for the 
Reagan Administration. How 
are you this evening?” 

“It’s three o'clock in 
morning!” 

“Sorry. I got held up talking 
with a student from Princeton. 
She kept telling me I was a loser 
for smoking. Anyway, I'm doing 
a personal poll with over 100 
college students. You're one of 
the lucky ones chosen.” 

“Thanks, Tom mumbled. 

“Do you own a_ stereo 
system?” 

Yes: 

“Do you own and operate your 
own automobile?” 

“When I can afford gas, Yes.” 

“Do you spend your spring 
break at the beach in Florida?” 

“Not yet. I usually go to Mis- 
Sissippi and hang out at the 
river.” 

“Same thing,” Bennett said. 

“Oh.” 

“This is shocking,” Bennett 
continued. “My records tell me 
you re getting over $5,000 a year 


the 


in financial aid! This is a serious 
injustice on your part, Mr. Saw- 
yer. No wonder our great coun- 
try is in debt, with spoiled brat 
college kids ripping off the 
system!” 

“But without government 
money I can’t afford college!” 

“Try spending less time at the 
beach. Sell your car and stereo 
and get a part time job. Instead 
of stealing government money, 
try earning your own. You're not 
at school to have fun; you're 
there to learn.” 

“But my car is a 1965. Volks- 
wagon with over 150,000 miles 
on it and my so-called stereo cost 
me $150 on sale at Sears. I...” 

“I don’t want to hear your 
excuses, Mr. Sawyer. Take some 
pride in yourself and do the right 
thing. And remember our 
nation’s protection comes before 
your education. Goodnight, Mr. 
Sawyer.” 

Bennett hung up the phone 
and dialed his last number. 

“Hello, is this Huckleberry 
Finn?” 

“Last time I looked in the mir- 
ror it was.” 

“Mr. Finn, do you own and 
operate an automobile?” 

“Yup. A i983 Porche 911T 
with mag wheels.” 

“This is an outrage. My files 
tell me you get over $10,000 in 
financial aid. How can you afford 
such a car?” 

“I stole it.” Huck snickered 
and hung up. 

Bennett was left with only a 
buzzing dial tone. 





tors. We would appreciate your 
cooperation. 

Maureen Maas, Greg Fender, 
Mary Cunning and ; 
Megan Toohey 





Editor's note: 

The DEFENDER welcomes 
letters. They MUST be typed, 
signed, and must include the 
writer's campus box number and 
phone number. Letters not fol- 
lowing this format will be 
returned. We can’t print what 
we can’t read. 

(This was originally addressed 
to the sports department — 
editor’s note.) 


Begin Now to Explore Fall Internships 


Accounting 


POSSIBILITIES 


Business Administration 


Communications 
Criminal Justice 


Community Organizations 


* Application Deadline: 





Any questions 


March 22 


Call Susan Cobb 


Student Resource Center 


ext. 2547 
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Repair policy approved © 


by Craig Weber 


A policy allowing occupant- 
authorized repair crews to enter 
dorm rooms when the occupant 
isn’t present has won the appro- 
val of the Student Association, 
the maintenance department, 
and a majority of the student 
body. 

The new policy, which was 
approved at the Jan. 10 S.A. 
meeting, should save the stu- 
dents and the crews “a lot of 
time and frustration,’ Tim Ped- 
rotty, physical plant manager, 
said. “The students get as frus- 
trated, if not more, than the 
workers,” Pedrotty said. Before 
the new policy was imple- 
mented, the work was just not 
getting done,” he said. 

“We tried making appoint- 
ments with the students when 
they needed something, but if 
the student wasn’t there, it 
meant wasted time for the 
worker,” Pedrotty said. “If it was 


a broxen window, or something 
that could be considered a health 
hazard, then the room can be 
entered anyway, but otherwise 
the occupant had to be there.” 

Grant Corson, head of the car- 
pentry shop, said the new rule 
would save maintenance crews a 
significant amount of time. 
“Ninety percent of the time we 
went to someone's room for 
repair, they weren't there,” Con- 
sron said. Corson estimated that 
the crews make between five and 
ten repairs in dorm-rooms each 
week. 

“And most of the time stu- 
dents when found out why 
repairs were taking so long 
they'd say, ‘Gee, I don’t care if 
you just go in and do it’, ’ Corson 
said, “but we weren't able to.” 
Corson stressed that the student 
still doesn’t have to give permis- 
sion. “If the student would 
rather, we can just make an 
appointment like before,” he 
said. 

Pedrotty said that flags indi- 


cating that work was being done 
in a room would be hung on the 
door. “People will see the flags 
and know when someone is 
working on a room,” Pedrotty 
said. ‘This protects the student, 
and it protects the worker as 
well,” Pedrotty said. 

Kevin Tarpey, an S.A. repre- 
sentative from Joyce II, said he 
liked the idea because it “quick- 
ened the process of fixing 
things, “and it’s really up to the 
student whether or not to allow 
the worker in the room without 
the student being there, so it’s no 
big deal,” Tarpey said. 

Caite Linehan, an S.A. repre- 
sentative from Lyons III, agreed. 
“When I was trying to get a 
broken window fixed, it was 
going to take three weeks 
because I could never be there 
when maintenance could,” Line- 
han said. “As it turned out, I hap- 
pened to catch him while he was 
fixing another window on the 
floor,’ she said, “but the new 
policy makes things a lot easier.” 





Spring Fever 


from pg.5 


about rutabagas in January, or 
about income tax shelters. They 
certainly don’t talk about love. 
January is a month where either 
you ve got it, or you don’t, and in 
any case there’s no point in talk- 
ing about it. 

But come mid-February, and 
people talk about the most 
impossible sorts of dreams, such 
as catching a salmon. Close 
attention to the newspapers, 
particularly the so-called “lifes- 


tyle” sections of newspapers, 
reveals the same breathy optim- 
ism as salmon anglers must 
have. Gone are January's stories 
on optimistic love. Last week's 
newspaper featured the newest 
thing in marriage, something 
called multiple serial marriage, 
which is what you call it when 
you get married on four or more 
instances to four or more differ- 
ent people. The only chilling 
note was the adjective. Usually 
the only “serial” thing ina news- 
paper story is a ‘serial mur- 
derer,’ who is like a mass 
murderer, but who takes his 


time at it. 
According to the newspaper, 


multiple serial marriage is even 
more popular than salmon fish- 
ing. This surprises me, since I 
had thought the lack of popular- 
ity of salmon fishing was a func- 
tion of its extremely high cost. It 
becomes clear, though, reading 
about serial marriage, that 
nothing could possibly cost more 
than that. Perfectly good salmon 
fishing is still available for less 
than a thousand dollars a week, 
and it really takes only a week a 
year to get it out of your system. 
Not only that, but salmon never 
grow up and require college tui- 
tion money, while an adept 
serial marriage person accumu- 
lates a whole gaggle of depend- 









by MaryJoan Picone 


The world-wide problem of 
hunger and starvation has been 
publicized this year more than 
any other. It has promoted a 
greater awareness among those 
who are more fortunate than 
others. Once again, it is that time 
of the year that allows the St. 
Michael's College community to 
take action against the hunger 
that millions of people suffer 
from. 

The annual Hunger Kegs will 
be out in their traditionally 
designated places this year. The 
empty kegs are used for recepta- 
cles for extra change that you 
may have. This year’s slogan is 
“25¢ A Day Keeps Hunger 
Away.” There will be an empty 
keg in Alliot Lobby, the Chapel, 
the- Rathskeller, and Green- 
sleeves. When you pass by these 
places, you are encouraged to 
drop in any extra change; keep- 
ing in mind people all over the 
world who are starving to death. 
The Rev. Michael Cronogue 
reported that $2,000 was col- 
lected last year. He said he was 
very pleased with this and hopes 
the enthusiasm and concern will 
continue. 


ents of various ages, and is thus 
assured of having at least one 
tuition payment due every year 
of his natural life. 

Multiple serial marriage is 
hardly new, as Henry the Eighth 
could attest, but what we appar- 
ently have here is some kind of a 
marriage boom, with the total 
number of marriages now far in 
excess of the total number of 
married people. This is very 
much like salmon fishing, in 
which there are a good many 
more optimistic anglers than 


College takes action to 
relieve hunger problem 








For Christians, Lent has long 
been a time of spiritual renew! 
The practices o1 tasting, praye~ 
and almsgiving exercised espe- 
cially during Lent are time- 
honored means of self-denial as 
well as works of Christian char- 
ity to help others who are less 
fortunate than we are. 

Heidi Davis, ’85, the head of 
this year’s Hunger Keg cam- 
paign says that new ideas are 
being used to help promote 
awareness of the hunger prob- 
lem and community effort. 
There will be movies on hunger, 
a campus-wide bottle drive, four 
kegs instead of the traditional 
two, and a raffle. Details will 
forthcoming. 

One-third of the money raise 
this year will go to the Burling 
ton Food Shelf and two-thirds t 
the Catholic Relief Services| 
“We are trying to emphasize th 
awareness of the hunger prob 
lem as well as the fund-raisin 
aspect. We want to get as man 
people involved as_ possible, 
Davis said. If you have any sug 
gestions or would like to help 
please contact Davis or Cro 
nogue. And remember, “25¢ 
day keeps hunger away.” 




















































there are fish willing to be 
caught. 
The solution with fishing was 


to encourage what is called  - 


catch-and-release fishing, when 


you hook one, play it, land it, and 
put it back for someone else t 


enjoy. Apparently this 
spread to matters connubia 
the trend of the Eigh 
catch-and-realese mai ze: 
t anf 2 1 feos a 
Reprinted courtesy of 
Boston Globe s 





Discussion 
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“One out of every five jobs 
depend on trade,” he said, quot- 
ing President Reagan, as an 
example of interdependence. He 
also said U.S. investment over- 
seas has grown drastically in the 
past few decades. 

“What I wish I could see more 
of in the letter, and what I miss, 
is attention to hard solutions,” 


he said. 





















e Repairs 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 


“What the Bishops have sug- 
gested is a somewhat more 
enhanced role for the govern- 
ment,’ he said. “But govern- 
ment is notable for being all 
thumbs and no fingers. It can be 
somewhat heavy handed, it lacks 
finesse. 

He said hope lies not in 
government, because govern- 
ment'’s authority to control is the 
boundry of the nation state, but 
in the private sector, because it 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT 05405 

655-1319 
M-F 7:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


Near Champlain Mill! 





Quality Work... 


» Shirts 
e Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 

SOc BOSE Ee * 
We welcome St. Michacl’s students, faculty and staff. 
10% discount with 1D. 


has no such boundries. 


The panel discussion was the 
first in a two part series on the 
Bishops’ pastoral letter. The ser- 
ies, ‘The American Economy 
and questions of Justice,” con- 
cludes on Tuesday, Feb. 26 at 
3:30. The discussion will center 
on international economic pol- 
icy, investment, and the business 
community's response to the 
pastoral letter. Admission is free 
and all are invited. 


28'4 Main Street, Winooski 
655-3373 
HAIRCUTS anytime — $5.00 


Open Tuesday-Friday 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Saturday 7:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 


Wash/Shampoo/Dry — $10.50 


(by appointment only) ~ 


Hairstyling 


tu 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 


VANS 
@ ue 


Bin -Aiaclasolelia Mill/ Winooski, VT/ 655-2044 
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by Gerry Gray 


The 11th annual Multiple 
Sclerosis dance marathon begins 
March 22 in the Ross Sports 
Center. This year the dance 
marathon will be resuming its 
44-hour format after a one year 
reprisal. 

Returning co-chairperson Joe 
Viger said the fund raiser “looks 
really good at this point.” He 
said the committee, a branch of 
the Crown and Sword Society, 
has been visiting local high 
schools for the past two weeks 
enlisting participants. 

In addition, radio station 
WXXX, 95.5 FM, has begun to 
sponsor the marathon, due 
mostly to the efforts of John 
Nichols, one of the disc jockeys. 
A table has been set up in the 
Alliot lobby for any students 
interested in participating. 

Viger said this year the com- 
mittee will be trying to regain 
the college constituency that it 
lost last year when they shor- 
tened the length of the mara- 


thon to a single day. 


“Last year we cut back to the 


shorter hours because the feel- 
ing was that no matter how long 
it was, people would be giving 
the same amount of money. 
Thus we could cut down on 
meals and overhead and make 
more for the charity. 

The majority of our partici- 
pants are from high school. 
They enjoy the longer marathon 
because it’s like a “field trip” for 
them, camping out in St. 
Michael’s College gym,” Viger 
said. 

Michelle Sac, co-chair of the 


committee, points to the “lack of 


publicity on campus” as a reason 
for the poor St. Michael's’ tur- 
nout in 1984. She said there 
would be at least 39 students 
there this year however — the 
members of the Crown and 
Sword Society. 

The Crown and Sword Society 
has been working at the mara- 
thon since its inception in 1974. 
Society President Lorraine Horn 
said after a while the Champlain 
Chapter of M.S. “just started 
handing over the production 


duties to us.” 
Last year the marathon netted 


$15,000, about one third less 


I.R.S. may help 


(CPS) — The government 
soon may resort to refusing to 
send federal income tax refunds 
to students who have defaulted 
on their financial aid loans. 

The Department of Education 


is one of four federal agencies 


*: 


that recently asked the Internal 


Revenue Service to help it col- 
lect debts. 


Former and current students 
OWetle government approxi- 
mately $2.7 billion in overdue 
student loans. 

The department supplements 
its own efforts to recover the 
money by hiring private collec- 


Selection 


by Nar- Connell 


The student life office is in the 
process of selecting next year’s 
residence hall staff. Several resi- 


Meal (12) 
Munch (18) wings 
Mania (40) wings 
Bucket (60) wings 


tion agencies. But the agencies 
are getting payments in only 
about 15 percent of the cases 
referred to them. 

The recovery rate will be 
dramatically higher with IRS 
help, predicts Richard Hastings, 
the director of management ser- 
vices for the department's stu- 
dent financial assistance 
programs. 

“Once people are aware that 
their taxes will be seized, people 
will say “You're going to get me, 
so I'll come forward and start 
paying, ” agrees Dallas Martin, 
executive director of the 


than the year before, when 
$22,000 was earned, said Viger. 

This year Sac said the commit- 
tee is aiming for 300 dancers, as 
compared to 125 last year. Each 
dancer is asked to bring in at 
least $75 in sponsors. Sac said 
the volunteer situation is “100 
percent better than last year at 





National Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators. 

Hastings says about 82 per- 
cent of those in default on 
National Direct Student Loans 
(NDSL) and Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loans usually get federal 
income tax refunds. 

“IT expect we're going to be 
their biggest customer next 
year, Hastings says of the IRS 
program. “This is going to bean 
extremely effective tool for us, 
and it will have a strong deter- 
rent effect as well.” 

Bur Martin is not convinced 
the mew strategy actually will 
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College to host M.S. marathon 


this time.” 

Viger said there has seldom 
been any problem with the 
dancers collecting their sponsor 
money before the marathon. He 
said a few years ago there was a 
problem when 400 people 
showed up, but only 300 subse- 
quenly followed up on their 


produce a lot of money for the 
federal treasury, because many 
defaulters are disabled or 
unemployed. 

Although default rates have 
leveled off or declined slightly in 
recent years, the dollar amount 
outstanding has jumped because 
more loans have been made. 

About 10 percent of the loans 
are in default, and initial pay- 
ment has been made in about 
seven percent of those cases. 
The average outstanding NDSL 
loan is $1,000, Hastings says. 

The Office of Management 
and Budget now is considering 


pledges. “Having to sign up 
beforehand hasn't been a prob- 
lem if people are willing to go 
out there and try,” Viger said. 
He stressed the need for acting 
quickly on the March 15 sign-up 
deadline, since dancers must 
hand in their money before the 
event. 


file photo 


collect overdue loans 


the Education Department's 
"request to join the IRS collection 
program. 

The IRS couldn't help collect 
debts until the passage of the 
1984 Tax Reform Act, which 
empowered the OMB to decide 
which* federal: agencies would 
benefit most from the program. 

Hastings thinks the OMB will 
let the Education Department 
join the program. 

Ifitdoes ,defaulters probably 
will be notified this summer of 
the government's intent to gar- 
nish their 1985 tax refunds, IRS 
spokesman Rod Young says. 


of residence hall staff underway early 


dent directors’ (RDS) positions 

are being vacated, along with 

many resident assistantships. 
RDs are selected from gradu- 





$ 3.50 
$ 5.00 
$ 9.75 
$14.00 


wings 


(fresh veggies and dip included) 
sauces: mild, medium, “hurt-me” 


PARTY PAK (120) w/extra veggies & dip $25 
Homemade Chili w/cheese $1.25 


Cater Your Own Affair... 
parties, group gatherings, promotions 


FREE DELIVERY 


41 am. (Sun.-Wed.) * 42 am. (Thurs.-Sat) * $5.00 min. 


862-(837 





charge of the staff in a residence 
hall. Resident assistants (RAs), 
selected from the undergraduate 
student body, are assigned to sin- 
gle floors. Together, they forma 
vital between the administration 
and students. It is the objective 
of the residence hall staff to pro- 
vide a positive environment 
which supports opportunities 
for sutdent growth, develop- 
ment, and learning. 


This year, the RA selections 
are being made earlier. than 
usual. The process, which 
includes submitting an applica- 
tion, two sets of interviews and a 
group process day, is already 
almost complete. With one set 
of interviews and group process 
day over, all that remains as of 
publication deadline is the 
second round of interviews. The 
tentative date for decisions is 


60+ STUDENT 
pIscOYNT ON 
INCREDIBLE 


Feb. 28. Last year, decisions were 
not announced until April. 
According to Joe Snee, director 
of housing the decision schedule 
is earlier this year because spring 
break is one week later. 

A total of 55 students applied 
to be RAs this year. Of those 
applicants, 31 were men and 24 
were women. Snee said that the 


R.A. 
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DAVID LETTERMAN EAT YOUR HEART OUT / 


STUDENT SPECIALS * IOPM.—* CLOSING + HAPPY HOUR PRICES WITH STUDENT 1D. 


FOREST HILLS - 8 W. CANAL JT. WIN 


EVERY NITE , 


LATE NITE , 


NOW UNTIL 





FEBRUARY 


OOfKI* 655-0331 


, 19785! 
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FEBRUARY 


Campus Paperback Bestsellers 


1. Pet Sematary, by Stephen King. (NAL/Signet, $4.50.) 
King’ s latest horror tale in paperback. 


2. In Search of Excellence, by T. J. Peters & R.H. Waterman Jr 
(Warner, $8: 95. .) A look at the secrets of successful business. 


3. Dune, by Frank Herbert. (Berkley, $3.95.) First book of the 
Dune series. _ Currently a motion picture, 


4. Poland, by James A. Michener. (Fawcett, $4.50.) A panoramic 
view of 700 0 years of Poland’ s troubled history. 


oe, The Far Side Gallery, by Gary. Larson. (Andrews, McMeel & - 
Parker, $8: 95.) And d still m more cartoons from the “Far Side”. 


6. Fatal Vision, by Joe McGinniss. (NAL/Signet, $4.50.) Non- 
fiction account upon which: ‘the recent TV. special was based. 


is iLwhig. Covi and Learning, by Leo Buscaglia. (Fawcett. 
$5.95.) Thoughts from the acclaimed California professor. 





8. Changes, by Danielle Steel. (Dell, $3.95.) Her latest romantic 
novel—this time between doctor and anchorwoman. 


9. The Road Less Traveled, by M. Scott Peck. (Touchstone, 
_ $8. 95. ) Psychological ¢ and spiritual inspiration by a psychiatrist 


10. In Search of the Far Side, by Gary Larson. (Andrews, McMeel 
& Parker, $4. 95. ) More cartoons from the “Far Side” 


Computes py The Chronele of Higher Edu Uppland by cot 


New & Recoranerded 


My Search for Warren Harding, by Robert Plunket. (Dell/Laurel, 
$3.95.) A widly farcial tale, full of low comedy, high camp, manic 
character study, academic parody, sociomorals and packed with 
hilarious surpriss. 


Let the Trumpet Sound, by Stephen B. Oates. (NAL/Mentor, 
$4.95.) The life of Martin Luther King, Jr. A biography not only 
full of drama, but of the real King, his bravery, his triumph, his 
pain and his doubts. 








Fifty-Seven Reasons not to Have a Nuclear War, by Marty Asher 
(Warner, $4.95.) 57 drawings by Lonni Sue Johnson of good 
things in life, i.e. ice cream, beach balls, etc. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS/NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE STORES 


Nightly Beer and Liquor Specials 8 pm-closing. 
Live Entertainment - Thurs. & Sat. 
Doc Ellis on Thursday 
Monday Night Football 
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number of RAs chosen will 
depend on how many current 
RAs reapply for their jobs. 
Deadline for reapplication is 
Feb. 22. He also said that he 
foresees approximately 20 posi- 
tions Opening up. 

The other type of residence 
aid position is the resident coor- 
dinator (RC). There is one RC 
per apartment complex. The 
five RCs are chosen after the 
preferred housing room draw, 
when students may apply to be 
the resident coordinator of their 
specific complex. 


ST. MIKE’S OWN ANN VALLACE ON FRI., 
6-9 pm SINGING FOLK MUSIC 






St. 





Mike’s Favorite 
Watering Hole. 

































Now at the Nick 


by R. Dunn 
Movie Review: “Stranger Than Paradise” 
at the NICK 


It’s billed as “untraditional” and “defying description.” In _ 


other words, “Stranger Than Paradise” is brilliantly weird. 
Funny, in an off-beat sort of way and the 1984 winner of the 
Cannes Best New Picture of the Year, but most definitely 
weird. 

Filmed in black and white, “Stranger” is a minimalist’s 
look at three alienated people in America; Willie (John 
Lurie), Eddie (Richard Edson), and Ava (Eszter Balint). All 
three are fringe members of society, drifting in what seems 
to be a fifties’ fog dressing, living, and driving around in a 
decade long gone. 

In the first part of the film, Ava arrives from Budapest to 
visit Wilie in New York City before going to what she calls 
“Clevelaiid and Ohio” to live with their Hungarian speak- 
ing Aunt Lottie (Cecillia Stark). Ava arrives in America 
with an adventuresome spirit, but is soon confronted with 
Willie and Eddie's world of black and white boredom. Wil- 
lie and his best friend Eddie manage on the money they win 
at the track and in card games. The rest of the time they are 

content with their TV dinners and to share a few beers in 
comfortable silence. Their world is an amazingly (espe- 
cially for NYC) unpopulated, an inactive vacuum. Soon Ava 
leaves for Cleveland, hoping, as we do, that she will find 
more excitement there than she has in New York. 

Part II, “One Year Later” opens with Willie and Eddie 
living in the same tone as we left them — boredom. But 
there is progress, they have won some money in a card 
game and decide they need a change of pace. The answer is a 
road trip to visit Ava in Cleveland. It’s all the same though, 
the only indication that Willie and Eddie are progressing 
farther West is a change in local beer brands, ending with 
Rolling Rock when they finally pass through Pennsylvania 
to reach Ohio. 

Part three of the film is the trio’s last attempt to find 
something different. Titled “Paradise” the segment shows 
them driving to Florida (paradise) for some sun an fun. But 


it’s the same again, with most of the scenes taking place ina 
motel room that could be anywhere in the United States. — 


The untraditional sense of the storyline comes from 


writer/director Jim Jarmusch’s actual scriptwriting theory. 


In an interview in February's “Film Comment’ magazine, 
Jarmusch stated, “Rather than finding a story that I want to 
tell and then adding the details, I collect the details and then — 


caren Sih teeth Pe et: 
tions. Willie, Eddie and Ava interact with the 
the occasional outsider on a level of non-verbal intimacy — 


that is amazing for the lack of camera movement, ae 
effects and lack of dialogue. As for detail, Jarmusch’s plot-— 


ting means he carefully inserts it where it will make the 
most effective explosion of meaning, while simultaneously 
maintaining enough control to avoid detracting from the 
characters. One particularly startling detail in Willie’s 
apartment is a meat grinder fixed to the side of the kitchen 
counter. It seems minor, but it is a wry jab of humor when 
we realize that Willie survives most often on TV dinners. 


It is this concentration on detail, and careful construction - 


of scenes (which often end in total inaction, freezing the 
moment) that makes each scene almost like a snapshot. 
With so little dialogue and even less action, one could 
eliminate it all and pretend to be looking at Willie, Eddie 
and Ava'a scrapbook of these two years. jarmusch under- 
lines this feeling by ending each scene with a black out and a 
great deal of dead space between scenes. No fadeouts to the 
next scene for Jarmusch. 

The reason for the simplicity of the techniques used 
(which seems fresh because we are so used to the slick 
techniques of Hollywood) is the lack of money available 
when Jarmusch made the film. 

“Stranger” was filmed in three 30 minute segments 
(‘The New World,” “One Year Later’ and “Paradise”) — 
the first, showing Willie and Ava’s meeting, from leftover 
stock donated by filmmaker Wim Wenders (says Vin Vend- 
ers). Jarmusch then showed the segment around the United 
States to raise the money needed to complete the other 
segment — a paltry $120,000. Incredible, especially when 
you consider another young filmmaker, David “Eraser- 
head” Lynch was given $52 million to make the epic disas- 
ter “Dune.” 


Jarmusch is now a “hot property” in Hollywood par- — 


lance, but his film reflects a great deal of the man. His 
values and artistic sense are rather different from the norm 
now accepted, as is his perception of American. The barren 


landscapes shot around Cleveland in “Stranger” are terribly. 


ugly, but there is a strange beauty that Jarmusch manages to 
coax from the stark lines and shadows. 

“Stranger” is a movie of disturbing images of nonesense 
and cultural claustrophobia. By the end of the film, you will 
be dying for excitement as much as the characters are, but 
you will also be questioning their existence. Is this really the 
American dream? It would seem, in Jarmusch’s vision that 
finding the beautiful in America, especially with so little 
money takes a sensitivity of vision that most of us don't 
possess. 


try to construct a puzzle or story. I havea theme ang a kind * 
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by TJ. White 


Will the words “play ball’ 
ever apply to a St. Michael’s var- 
sity athletics program again? 

They will if students Geoff 
Starr, Mike Decelles, Chris 
Kenny, Ken Johnson and Rob 
Abbot can convince the Athletic 
Advisory Council to reinstate 
baseball as a varsity program. 
The program was suspended 
after a recommendation by the 
Athletic Task Force in 1981. The 
two rain reasons given for sus- 
pending the baseball program 
were the inclimate weather and 
the shortness of the spring 
calendar which forced the base- 





ball season to interfere with 
final exam preparation. 

The students who are in favor 
of bringing back baseball believe 
they car »vercome these prob- 
lems and that the student body is 
supporting their efforts. Over 
700 student signatures have 
been obtained on a petition that 
advocates the return of baseball. 
Almost 100 students have 
signed another petition that 
indicates they are interested in 
trying out for the team. 

However, members of the St. 
Michael’s athletic board have 
expressed doubts about the pros- 
pects of reviving baseball. 
“There is no way we can have a 





Michael’s 
classes and the baseball season 
end earlier than most other 


baseball program, the conditions 
that eliminated it have not 
changed,” said Athletic Director 
Edward Markey. Concurring 
with this statement was Dean of 
Students Mike Samara who said, 
“I really understand the reason 
why it was dropped. The prob- 
lem I see with it is our academic 
calendar.” Assistant Athletic 
Director Zafir Bluedevich 
echoed these opinions and said 
“Honestly, I think it would be 
very difficult.” 

After a 5-10 record in 1981, 
the varsity baseball program was 
suspended because of many fac- 
tors. First of all the weather 
makes finding adequate playing 
conditions difficult. Witness the 
University of Vermont baseball 
team’s cancellation of six home 


games last spring due to unplay- 


able conditions. The weather 
causes the baseball season to 
begin late and, due to St. 
academic calendar, 


schools who play baseball. This 


makes for a short season when 
makes for a short season. When 
St. Michael's had a team the sea- 
son had to be completed just 


with the last few days of classes. 

To compound these problems 
the baseball team would have to 
deal with finding a ballpark 
where they could paly. The base- 
ball field used to be near the 300- 
s touwnhouses but everything 
was torn down after the pro- 
gram was suspended. 

Other isolated incidents con- 
tributed to the suspension of the 
baseball program. Once, a St. 
Michael’s baseball game had to 
be cancelled because there was a 
game which coincided with the 
last day of classes and not 





. 
photo by Rob Swanson 


before exams, but this often — 
meant games would conflict 
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by Chris Kenny 


This may be a surprise to the 


hockey fans on campus, but goal- 
scoring phenom Bob Berno was 
better at carrying a pigskin than 
carrying a puck during his high 
school years in St. Albans, VT. “I 
actually enjoyed football more 
than hockey, and I even had aspi- 
rations of playing college foot- 
ball,” he said. 

As a halfback, he received 
recruiting letters from Union 
and Middlebury colleges, as well 
as from several Division III 
schools. In his senior year of 
high school he was the starting 
halfback and team captain of the 
football team, first line forward 
and team captain of the ice 
hockey team, and starting third 
baseman and team captain of the 


_ baseball team. 


_ Upon graduating from high 


_ school, Berno entered New 
_ Hampshire College in the fall. 


He stayed for one semester. “I 


_ just wasn’t happy there — I 


- 2 


really didn’t like it,” he said. 


After taking the remainder of 
the year off from school in order 
to work, he transferred to St. 
Michael’s the following fall. “I 
like this school very much,” he 
said, “I like the housing options 
they offer, the closeness of the 
downtown Burlington area, and 
I also like the fact that it’s a little 
closer to home than NHC was.” 

Berno’s hockey career began 
at Cootfield Arena in St. Albans, 
which was an outdoor rink when 
he first started. The new pro- 
gram developed very quickly, 
with Berno’s talents developing 
just as fast. As a result, he was a 
member of a youth program that 
captured seven consecutive div- 
ision championships. "We were 
way ahead of all of the other 
programs around,” he said. 
However, when he came to St. 
Michael's, hockey was not an 
immediate consideration. The 
program at that time was consi- 
dered a club sport, and was 


coached by Mike Smith. Berno 
said, ‘Coach Smith really wanted 
a varsity program here. He did a 
lot of groundwork for it.” Berno 
played for the club team during 
his freshman’ year, and in the 
locker room before their final 
game of the season, Smith 
announced that the next season 
would be the first for varsity ice 
hockey at St. Michael's. 

The first varsity season was 
considered to be a ‘‘feel-out’’ sea- 
son — a test season, especially 
with the program under a new 
head coach; Lou DiMasi. “Coach 
DiMasi is an excellent coach. 
He’s very knowledgeable, and 
also a very good player,” Berno 
said. In the second varsity sea- 
son, Berno’s junior year, the 
team’s progress was remarkable. 
They finished the 1983-84 cam- 
paign with a 12-8 overall record, 
narrowly missing a_ playoff 
berth. Berno led the team in 
scoring. 

It is no surprise then that 
senior linemates Berno, John 


enough players could afford to 
miss their semester finale. 
Another time the baseball team 
had a home game scheduled the 
same day as P-Day. Since the P- 
Day field and the baseball field 
were one in the same, the stu- 
dents requested that the baseball 
team should play at another site. 
“Not one student came to the 
defense of our baseball pro- 
gram,’ said Markey. Markey 
then added that “starters asked 
to be excused from the game to 
attend P-Day activities.” 

The students behind the 
movement to revive baseball at 
St. Michael’s believe that the 
program never should have been 
suspended, and that the prob- 
lems blocking it’s return can be 
resolved. “Instead of trying to 
solve the problems, the people 
in charge neglected looking for 
solutions at that point and 
time,’ said Geoff Starr. The stu- 
dents understand the problems 
of bringing back baseball but 


they believe they can remedy the 





Cunningham, and Dennis Kelly 
came into the 1984-85 season 
expecting big things from them- 
selves and the team. Things 
looked even better when a very 
talented freshman by the name 
of Chris Luca arrived to fill out 
anotk*= tremendous goal- 
scoring line. Joining Luca on that 
line were sophomore Jay Bellis- 
simo and junior Pat Williams, 
both of whom were major con- 
tributors to the team’s successes 
the previous year. To date, only 
Luca and Williams have played 
in all of the regular season 
games. “This season has been a 
very frustrating and disappoint- 
ing one,” Berno said. With good 
reason, for linemate Cun- 
ningham was dismissed from St. 
Michael's for disciplinary rea- 
sons, and linemate Kelly suf- 
fered a severely broken leg and 
missed 14 games. Bellissimo also 
received a hairline fracture on 
his ankle, and may be allowed to 
play in the season finale against 
New Hampshire College. 


_ Students petition for baseball 


problems. “I don’t see any rea- 
son why they shouldn't give us 
the O.K,” said Starr. 

The students would like to 
Start practice in the north cam- 
pus gym immediately after 
spring break this year. Due to 
the petition, they believe they 
would have enough players and 
student support. The short sea- 
son does not bother them. 
“We'll have a short season, but 
it’s better than nothing,” said 
Starr. He believes the baseball 
season can begin at the start of 
April and terminate before 
exams. Ideally they would play a 
12 to 16 game schedule with one 
or two games during the week 
and a doubleheader on wee- 
kends. Games early in the season 
would be played in Massachu- 
setts or some other state where 
the weather would be more con- 
ducive to baseball. Both the Bur- 
lington and South Burlington 
recreational departments have 
been contacted and it seems 


Baseball © pz. 10 
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_ Bob Berno: from yard lines to blue lines 


All of Berno’s personal frus- 
trations came to a head at the 
February 12 game against Haw- 
thorne. He received a game mis- 
conduct for fighting, and had to 
sit out the February 16 game at 
Stonehill College. What this 
misconduct. did was seriously 
jeopardize his chances of reach- 
ing the coveted 100 point pla- 
teau. As of this writing, he has 
94 points, just six shy of the 
mark. Should he reach it, he 
would be the first hockey player 
to do so in the history of St. 
Michael's, and would have 
accomplished the feat in only 
three seasons. He said, “I really 
want to get the 100. I guess I 
wasn't thinking when I went 
after that guy. I only have one 
game left to do it in — I'll give it 
my best shot.” 

Berno feels next season 
should be a bright one for the Ice 
Knights. “Luca, Bellissimo, and 
Williams will be back, as will all 


Berno con't on pg. 10 
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Tom Caron 


Knightline 
Neither rain, nor snow... 


Let's look at this week’s sail shall we? 

Besides the usual advertisements, subscription offers, 
and wrongly addressed letters, last week was a bumper crop 
of interesting parcels. Hand bills for All-American candi- 
dates, threats, and ballots all made their way to the 
Defender Sports Desk. Here’s a quick symposis of what 
people have been sending me, with a few responses. 

First of all, a CoSIDA (College Sports Information Direc- 
tors of America) ballot, sent to me by the friendly people at 
the Holy Cross Sports Info. Department, shows that St. 
Michael's own Joe Smoolca was nominated by people in the 
eastern district to make the national ballot for Academic 
All-American. Although his numbers might not be too 
high (1.5 ppg; 1.5 rpg), Smoolca is co-captain of the 
Knights and has a 4.0 grade point average. The last St. 
Michael's athlete to make the Academic All-American team 
was Kathy O’Neil (now field hockey coach and assistant 
women’s basketball coach) in 1981. 

And then, someone sent in a ballot from Roger Garrity’s 
column for best Vermont sports media personality. 
Included with this ballot was a sheet entitled “Comments.” 
Comment #2 read, “I'd never vote for Tom Caron since he 
apparently believes taking cheap shots at school teams is 
good sports writing. If he has nothing good to say he should 
take up knitting. A critical clown.” 

Interesting. If the only options open to sports writers at 
St. Michael’s were either saying good things or knitting, 
every man, woman, and child in the Northeast would have 
more sweaters than they would know what to do with. 

Secondly, I couldn’t help but notice that this person 
neglected to include his name with his philosophical! dis- 
course. I guess that’s the main difference between us. I have 
the guts to sign my cheap shots. 

The next piece of mail was from Wichita State Univer- 
sity, suggesting: I vote for Xavier McDaniel for All- 
American. Fair enough. Problem is, this is the fourth such 
suggestion the WSU sports information department has 
sent me in the last three weeks. I wonder if that money 
could be better spent on, say, financial aid or something. 

A look at the latest issue of the NCAA News shows that 
the St. Michael's women’s basketball team is currently 
ranked seventh in the nation for free throw shooting, at 
68.8 percent. 


Finally, a member of the St. Michael’s men’s basketball _ 


team sent me a letter (see “letters to the editor,” pg. 2: 
saying I should stop stressing the negative aspects of thc 
program and begin reporting the positive. And, not bein; 
one to be out cheap-shotted, I would like to respond to th.. 

allegation. 

This letter seems to suggest that the Defender sports 
section has been far too negative this year, and that more 
positive sports news should be covered. One look at the 
issue in question (Feb. 13), however, shows that there is 
plenty of positive journalism being overlooked. That issue 
ran a story on Bob Millikin’s 1,000th point, and a story on 
the Knights’ three-game winning streak. Yet the writer of 
this letter seems to stress the negative, one paragraph ina 
column suggesting their success of late could be the result of 
less time spent at the campus bar. 

Being objective is never easy. But when things are going 
bad, writing good things are that the basketball team is 7-17 
(after a 7-19 season last year), 1-7 in the conference. Three 
players have left the team, and the shoe polish marks on the 
Knights’ bench would have to make the most die-hard fan 
wonder if the program really is “looking up.” 

But the team is playing better as of late. A three-game 
winning streak might not inspire awe in people's hearts, 
but it’s the best we've seen in a while. Is the future going to 
be wine and roses? Probably not. Is the future going to be 
better? Hopefully. And if it is, there will be plenty of credit 
due, and plenty of credit will be given. 

And nobody will have to wonder who's paying for whose 


education. 
said Samara. ‘I love the idea that 
these kids are interested,” said 
Baseball Markey. 
con't from pg.9 Nonetheless, the prospect of 
likely that a St. Michael's base- Daseball returning to St. 


ball team could secure a field. 


“Baseball's a beautiful game if 
we could have it tomorrow, | 


would probably be coaching. If - 


you give me two more weeks 
we ll have a season,’ said Mar- 


key. “One of the 
most difficult things I had to do 
was say, look fellows it’s not 
working,’ said Ed Markey when 
informing the baseball team 
about the suspended program. 
The students’ attempt to 
revive baseball is being received 
positively by the school adminis- 
tration. “Anytit..e students want 
to use their energy in a positive 
way, I'd like to investigate it,” 


Michael’s appears to be bleak. “It 
would be extremely difficult, if 
not almost impossible to bring 
back baseball,” said Bluedevich. 
Problems that seem to have 
been diagnosed as insurmounta- 
ble by members of the Athletic 
Council are being challenged by 
a group of students who want to 
see baseball return to St. 
Michael's as a varsity sport. The 
matter will be aecided upon by 
the athletic advistory council 
who will discuss this situation on 
February 22. If the students’ 
proposal is not accepted, Starr 
said they would “think of a new 
way to go about it and try again 
next year.” 


by Debby Gavron 


Margaret Lynch, '85, became 
the fifth woman in the history of 
the women’s basketball program 
here to reach the 1,000-point 
mark. Lynch enters the 1,000- 
point club with assistant coach 
Kathy O'Neil, 81, Kim Corey, 
84, and Present teammates and 
co-captains Pam Batalis, '85, and 
Becky Bouchard, '85. 

Lynch, a 6-foot-2 center for 
the Purple Knights, is from 
Harrison, NJ. Lynch reached the 
1,000-point plateau in St. 
Michael’s game against Sacred 
Heart. It was a double victory for 
Lynch, as that evening the team 
defeated Sacred Heart, 92-63. 

“The team has to win before I 
do,” said Lynch. “If we had not 
defeated them, reaching my 
1,000-point would not have been 
as rewarding.” 

“For “Pegs” to reach this is 
real award and just shows one 
facet of her life,” said Coach Sue 
Duprat. “She is an admirable 
person, an outstanding student 
and has a very strong character.” 

Lynch had a longer and harder 
battle to fight then some to 
reach the 1,000-point level. As a 
freshman, she did not play as 
much as teammates Bouchard 
and Batalis. 

“If you were to look at our 
games on film as a freshman you 
would never believe that those 
two people were the same per- 
son. She really has improved a 
great deal,’ said co-captain 
Batalis. 


_ Duprat said, “Pegs spent the ~ 

summer making herself a better — 

: basketball player. ‘Not because 
- she was told to, but because she 


wanted to.” 

No one told Lynch to do any- 
thing, as a matter of fact, she 
said, earlier in the season shed 
not really think she could 
achieve this. 

“I don’t think the real pres- 
sure about making my 1,000th- 


point hit me until the end of 
January when I started on that 
strong streak. It then began to 
prey on the back of my mind,” 
said Lynch. “I knew I could do it, 
it was all a matter of when.” 

The “when” came at the 
Sacred Heart game. Duprat 
remembers, “She never wanted 
the ball in the first half. She 
never made herself open. After a 
brief halftime talk, she went out 
in the second half and played her 
heart out.” 

“We kept feeding her the ball 
and making her shoot. That way 
she had no time to think about it 





‘Lynch hits 1000th 


or get nervous. She got ona roll 
and kept going,” said Batalis. 

“The first half I didn’t want to 
take anything away from any of 
the other players. The second 
half after the talk with Sue, I 
went in and played a lot harder. 
The whole team did as a matter 
of fact. I was on a roll and so was 
the team,” said Lynch. 


Lynch, besides being the high 
scorer in the Sacred Heart game 
with 19 points, led rebounds 
with 12 and is the all-time leader 
in St. Michael’s women’s basket- 
ball history in block shots and 
rebounds. 


Swimmers making waves ~ 


by Dave Davoren 


The 1985 edition of the St. 
Michael’s women’s swim team 
has made a dramatic turnaround 
from last season, but no one 
seems to know about it. 

Last year the team finished 
with a one win and ten loss 
mark, but this year’s team has a 
five and six mark going into last 
Sunday's meet with Bridgeport 
State. Despite this obvious 
improvement, there has been 
little recognition from the 
media. Women’s swim coach 
Danita Pakorni said the media 
coverage has been a little one- 
sided to basketball. 

Pakorni also expressed her 
distress over lack of support 
from the athletic department. 


When asked about the support 
she received from the depart- 
ment she responded, “None.” 
Pakorni said she did get sup- 
port from Sue Duprat and Zafir 
Bludevich, but “The A.D. 


(Athletic Director Ed Markey) ~ 


does not say anything (to me), 
nor does he congratulate me 
after wins.” Pakorni added that 
this 
team’s progress. 

Pakorni did say that student 
support has been good and the 
turnout at the home meets has 
been good. 

This year’s dramatic turna- 
round has produced some out- 
standing performers on the 
women’s team. 

Pakorni said Mary Ann 
O'Hara , Co-captain has consist- 





Berno 


con't from pg. 9 


of the defensemen, he said, 
“and Phil Fernandez, who has 


‘the potential to be the best 


goalie in the league, has two 
more seasons left. That’s a good 
solid foundation to continue 
building the program on.” 
While the 1985-86 Ice Knights 


will be putting pucks in the net, 
Berno hopes to be working in 
Sales in the Boston area. 

in closing, Berno said that he 
felt “the goal judges did a very 
efficient and wonderful job for 
the team.” He went on, “I would 
also like to acknowledge the 
hockey program’s greatest fans. 


says very little about the 


ently pulled off either first or 
second in the distance swims, 
the 500 and 1,000 meter frees- 
tyle events. Karen Dunmire, a 
junior, has been outstanding in 
the breaststroke and freestyle 
events. She has consistently last 
year and this year won the 
breaststroke event. Pakorni said 
the team has had two good and 
consistent divers, sophomore 
Maria Desmarais and junior Sue 
Judge. 

This weekend the team will 
compete in the New England 
championships. Pakorni said the 
team has also improved here. 
Pakorni said they have added a 
relay team and one diver to those 
who will compete in the 
chamnionshipes 


Swim Team 


conton pg. |] 


They were at every game, and 


they also got themselves thrown, 
out of the rink a couple of times. 
They are: Paul Hunter, Mike | 


“Murphy, Billy Mangold, Mike 
Ranone, and Pay! Carig an. 


These guys gave more to the | 


team than anybody else, and 1 
just want to say thanks.” 
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Nest Point beats Knights, 77-62 Roger Garrity 





by Debby Gavron 


According to Coach Sue 
Duprat, “A tournament is not 
out of the question until they tell 
us. I never want to think we are 
out of the running until they tell 
us our season is over.” | 

“It was a tough loss for us. But, 
we were definitely in their 
league. We had the ability to beat 
them, we just couldn't capitalize 
on our power,” said co-captain 
Pam Batalis. 

“There was a great deal of 


_ pressure on us going into the 


West Point game,” noted Mar- 
garet Lynch. “We just couldn't 
put it all together to beat them.” 

Batalis said, “This game was 
the type if one team made sev- 
eral turnovers, the other team 


_ capitalized on their errors and 


it 


PF or ‘ 
> wr be. 





turned them into baskets. We, 
however, made more turnovers. 
The errors we made really hurt 
us.” 

“It is not that we are not a 
smart team. We are.” said 
Duprat. “West Point was a 
bigger team, and they were more 
athletic than we were at most 


positions. We did play well, just 


not well enough to defeat them.” 
St. Michael's was led by Becky 


_ Bouchard and Batalis in scoring 


with 20 and 15 points respec- 
tively. Kim Corbeil and Lynch 


were the high rebounders with 


10 apiece. 
“Becky and Margaret domi- 
nated the game for us,” said 


_ Duprat, “they really gave it their 







all in the game.” 

Even with the fine perfor- 
mances by Batalis, Bouchard, 
Lynch, and Corbeil, they were 
still unable to defeat the West 
Point Cadets. And once again 
the question arises; What are the 
women’s chances for a tourna- 
ment.? 

Duprat said, “I’m optimistic, 
if we win our remaining three 
games our record will be 20-7. 
We will get looked at then. 
However, if we do not then our 
chances of being asked to partici- 
pate are minimal.” 

Batalis noted, “Because we are 
an independent team, we have 
two strikes against us already. I 
do not think we are out of the 
running, it is just going to be a 
harder fight to get there. But, in 
the long run when we get there, 
it sure will have paid off.” 

“T think we can beat our oppo- 
nents, we just have to go out 
their and show them. The selec- 
tion committee will be there for 
Division II. So we have to beat 
our opponents, plus, prove to 
the committee we are worth 
playoffs. We must play well as a 
team,” said Lynch. 

“If we had defeated West 
Point we would have clinched a 
position in the tournament. 
Now we have to keep winning, 
and other teams have to lose for 
us to make it,” said Duprat. 

It’s never finished until it’s 
over. ECAC playoffs begin 
March 8 and 9. 


CHUCK'S Mobil SER VICENTER 


layoff hopes dimming 





Pan Batalis puts the ball up 
for two points against Sacred 
Heart University. 





Uncommentar 
Subjective sports: no 


excuse for true 
athletics 


I've come to the conclusion that I don't enjoy sports 
which involve subjective judging of competition as much as 
I do those which are of the pure head-to-head competitive 
nature. 

Now please don’t get me wrong. I am a true sports fan 
and enjoy all sports, and (as you may have gathered from 
earlier versions of Uncommentary) particularly take note 
of the less-heralded athletic activities. 

But when it comes to viewing sports that rank best to 
worst with a system of subjective ratings, I am somewhat 
less enthusiastic. 

Sports where Team A plays Tem B, head-to-head, within 
the defined parameters of competition to see which team is 
best, excite me more than sports which have individual A 
perform, followed by individual B and a few people who 
were watching decide who's best. I mean, I'd rather see a 
basketball game won on a last-second, turn-around, 20- 
footer than an event in gymnastics won by someone who 
knew the Yugoslavian judge’s brother-in-law’s sister. 

I know that gymnastics is a sport of strength, beauty and 
grace. It has many virtues, but it, and other sports which use 
systems of subjective evaluation, lack the true spirit of 
athletic competition that the American sports fan craves. 

You might argue that the sports which I label as purely 
competitive sports (baseball, football, basketball, hockey, 
etc.) have judges of their own in the form of referees and 
umpires. There is, however, a distinct difference between 
these officials and the judges of subjective sports. Officials 
and judges are alike in that they both regulate competition 
with interpretation of guidelines, but they are entirely 
different in that the guidelines set for officials are straight- 
forward and objective, while those set for judges, require a 
personal and subjective interpretation. 

Although in general, as I said, I enjoy any sports with 
subjective evaluation less than those which offer pure com- 
petition, my real beef is with these sports that fall into 
neither category; sports that pretend to be pure competi- 
tion sports, but include subjective evaluations in deciding 
winners and losers. Take sports like boxing and ski jump- 
ing, for example, which could quite conceivably be of the 
pure competition variety, but use judges anyway. That I 
dislike the most. 

Boxing you would think would be the purest source of 
objective head-to-head athletic competition. Man against 
man. The winner being the one who's standing the end. 


The guy that pounds the hell out of the other guy first wins 
x right? But no, there're a few fat guys sitting ringside and 
oh Complete Automotive Service _ smoking cigars judging who they think wins every round. 
2 | FOREIGN & VOLKSWAGEN VEHICLES Lael And how about ski jumping? You figure the guy who 
ai, SPIN RALANCING flies through the air the farthest should win, but oh no, 
oe VT. INSPECTION STATION some Buy eh ae ee and lands - et He Saatets 
“4 24 HR TOWING & ROAD SERVICE ; points deducted from his score and winds up in 16 place. 
4 R BEER, SODA, SNACKS Mainly there are two things that bother ee hes I'm 
Ys OPEN 24 HOURS trying to enjoy subjective evaluation sports. First, they tend 
Bb to go against my idea of athletic competition, since it seems 
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like the winner isn’t necessarily the best competitior but the 
one who looks best. It gives those sports the old beauty 
pageant complex. You know, that perversity of beauty 
pageants which claim that talent and personality are what 
counts the most. This just seems to me to be by nature and 
element unbefitting athletic competitions. | mean what 
would become of guys like Larry Bird, Pete Rose and Bill 
Johnson if their respective sports required they exhibit 
style and grace? 

The other main reservation I have concerning sports 
with subjective evaluation, is distrust of the accuracy, 
accountibility and reliability of the judges. Can a judge really 
remain objective and disinterested when making a subjec- 
tive judgement? 

What I’m trying to say is that those sports which I’ve 
labeled as subjective evaluation sports really aren't sports in 
the sense of true athletic competition and maybe shouldn't 
be called sports at all. 

















Swim Team 


Pakorni added the team will 
be competing in the “A” division 
which is probably too competi- 
tive for St. Michael’s. Pakorni 
said she hopes next year the 
team will compete in the “B” 
pool where they will be more 
competitive. 

On the men’s side of the 
‘swimming team things have not 
gone well. The team has lost all 
of their meets this year. Coach 
Jim Donoughue said a number of 
injuries and other problems 
have dwindled the number of 
swimmers. Donoughue said this 
has forced other swimmers to 
compete in events other than 
their specialties. He added this 


has led to the team not putting 
together as strong as season as 
they had hoped for. 

While the team is struggling 
there have been good individual 
performers this year. 

Donoughue said Craig Cha- 
rleton, a senior, has been their 
most consistent swimmer in the 
meets. Donoughue also said jun- 
ior Brian Foley has made remar- 
kable improvements this year. 
He has been able to cut his time 
significantly this year. 
Donoughue said both of these 
swimmers will be going to the 
New England championships. 
Donoughue also said sophomore 
Foris Anctil, a diver, will be com- 
peting in the championships. 
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Noted journalist hails citizens’ rights 


by Brenda E. Patoine 


New York Times columnist 
Anthony Lewis’ charged that 
increasing government secrecy 
in the United States endangers 
the democratic tradition this 
country was built on and makes 
effective public control of govern- 
ment decision difficult. At a Feb. 
12 appearance at the annual St. 
Michael’s Press Breakfast, Lewis 
discussed the mounting pres- 
sures on free expression of all 
citizens in the United States and 
theimplication this has for the 
press and the public. 

“The pressures on the right of 
the people of this country to 
know about, discuss and criticize 
their government,’ Lewis said, 
has eroded the vision of demo- 
cracy that the Founding Fathers 
had some 200 years ago. James 
Madison drafted the First Amend- 
ment to ensure those rights: the 
two-time Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist noted. 

“The premise of this country 
and what has enabled it to sur- 
vive is that freedom, the freedom 
of us, the souvereign citizens, to 
examine the workings of the 
government and to change it if 
necessary, Lewis said. 

Democracy, he added, ‘cannot 
function without that mecha- 
nism by which citizens can 
express their sovereignty and 
understand what's going on in 
government and to correct gov- 
ernment when they do not agree 
with its course of action.” 


Lewis said the current “rash” 


of libel suits being tried in the 
courts poses ‘a real threat to the 
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ability of citizens or the press tw 
criticize” public officials. He 
pointed to the recent suits 
against Time Magazine and CBS, 
Inc. as examples of this, and to 
the perhaps less well-known case 
of McDonald vs. Smith now 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In this latter case, a California 
Republican, Robert McDonald, 
wrote a letter to President 
Ronald Reagan recommending 
that one David Smith not be 
appointed as U.S. attorney gen- 
eral for North Carolina, citing 
some previous experiences he 
had had with Smith. When 
Smith didn’t receive the app int- 
ment, for reasons “nov enurely 
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clear,” Lewis said, he proceeded 
to file suit against McDonald tor 
his allegedly libelous letter. 

Lewis aid it is this type of case 
especially, against an ordinary 
citizen as opposed to a large cor- 
poration, that threatens free 
speech. The author of the First 
Amendment, Lewis said, “would 
have regarded that act of writing 
to a president, whether truth- 
fully or falsely, as a fundamental 
act of citizenship in a democratic 
country.” 

“You will remember through- 
out history,” Lewis said to an 
audience of some 100 local jour- 
nalists and St. Michael's faculty 
students, “the things that were 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (CPS) 
— The number of freshmen 
enrolled at U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities apparently declined by 
a record number last fall, a preli- 
minary enrollment report 
indicates. 

The decline provides the most 
convincing evidence to date of 
the beginning of the end of the 
baby boom years in_ higher 
education. 

The Association Council for 
Policy Analysis and Research, a 
coalition of Washington-based 
higher education groups, found a 
modest two percent enrollment 
decline in a preliminary enrol- 
Iment report released late last 
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said about politicians long ago. 
Ulysses Grant would have re- 
garded it as peaches and cream if 
he had abeen subjected only to 
what was said about William 
Westmoreland,” he quipped, ref- 
erring to the libel suit brought 
against CBS, Inc. by the former 
commander of U.S. forces in 
Vietnam. 

However, Lewis added, “We're 
not living in Madisonian times.” 
The news industry is big busi- 
ness, he said. “The press is large 
and powerful, but it doesn’t fol- 
low from that that a system of 
calculated threats is justified,” for 
the size and power of govern- 
ment has grown equally as fast. 





Two time Pulitzer Prize winner Tony Lewis spoke at a press breakfast hosted by the Public 
Information office in Alliot Hall. The New York Times columnist spoke to the Vermont press core on 


libel and freedom of the press. photo by Brenda E. Patoine — pox 


Sports records not a tact = 


month. 

Last year, the council's a 
estimate was about three per- 
centage points high, suggesting 
the actual decline in the number 
of freshmen enrolling may be as 
high as five percent. 

The national student popula- 
tion fell 3.3 percent in 1982, and 
2.5 percent in the fall of 1983. 

“Even with our inflated fig- 
ures, we're getting a decline,” 
council research director Janice 
Petrovich notes. “It (the much 


anticipated enrollment drop as 
the baby boom generation 
passes through its college years) 
is finally showing as a trend.” 
Earlier in the school year, a 
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“To have some counter power 
against the power of govern- 
ment is extremely important, 
he said. ~ 

Today, he said, we are living in 
a world with nuclear weapons, 
and “for all essential purposes, 
the president of the United 


States has the power to destroy _ 


the earth with no public control 
whatsoever. There is no effective 
public control over the decision 
to use nuclear weapons, nor is 


there any effective control over — 
the design and development of 
nuclear weapons. Secrecy makes — 
effective public control difficult,” — 


Lewis said. 
Today, the 
writer and columnist continued, 


“our government intervenes in 


economic and family decisions at 
our clesire, because we have all 
becorne accustomed to it.” The 
vast system of social welfare pro- 


award-winning 


grams suchas Medicareand Food __ 


Stamps, he said, “all amount toa 


very large weight of federal 
government influence on our — 


lives.” 


developments, 


First Amendment 


— is essential now even more 


than in Madisonian times, Lewis - 
said. The risk of news becoming 
and of power _ 


“big business” 


In light of these 20th century 

protection of 
rights — | 
especially freedom of the press — 
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abuse within the field isinherent 


to a democratic, free enterprise 


system, the 39-year veteran jou 
nalist concluded, and ° ‘iS a ris 
we have to take if we are | j 


mally don’t have trouble beet ; 










ing students — Georgia Tech, 






Missouri, Penn State, South - 
Carolina and many community — 
colleges, among others ee 


reported enrollment drops. 
The number of college-bound 


high school graduates is — 
expected to decline about five 


net 


is 
a 


percent each year through the wh 


decade. 

Petrovich notes that last year, 
the first time the council com- 
piled an early enrollment projec- 
tion, the estimate was that 


freshmen enrollment had — 


increased .5 percent. 
The actual enrollment count, 


released months later by the 


National Center for Education 
Statistics, 
enrollment dropped 2.5 percent. 


The council’s projection also 


show sharp regional differences. 
Freshmen enrollment in the 
southeast states declined 7.3 per- 
cent, for example, while it 
increased six percent in the 
southwest states. 

For all classes, the council esti- 


- mates enrollment at four-year 


schools increased 1.5 percent, 
while it declined 1.1 percent at 
two-year institutions. 

“We're characterizing the 
overall picture as one of stabil- 
ity,’ Petrovich says. “Nothing 
dramatic seems to be happening 
overall.” 

The sharpest decline is the 


nearly five percent cut in the ~ 


number of undergraduates at 


institutions. — 
The largest 





showed freshmen _ 
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